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Latinitas and eXXj;wo-/iio'?. The influence of the Stoic theory of 
style as shown in the writings of Dionysius, Quintilian, 
Pliny the Younger, Tacitus, Pronto, Aulus Grellius and 
Sextus Empiricus. By Chables Newton Smiley. Wiscon- 
sin dissertation. University of Wisconsin Bulletin, Philology 
and Literature Series III (1906). Pp. 205-72. $0.30. 

The scope of Dr. Smiley's careful dissertation is defined in the title- 
Following in the steps of Professor Hendrickson, in whose penetrating 
studies of ancient rhetorical theory much emphasis is laid on the contri- 
butions made by the Stoics, Dr. Smiley traces this Stoic influence in 
Greek and Roman literary criticism from the reign of Augustus through 
that of Marcus Aurelius. He finds more Stoicism in Dionysius than has 
ever been suspected before, disposing somewhat too easily of the influence 
of Theophrastus and of Eademacher's views on this matter. Quintilian 
is rightly characterized as a vigorous opponent of Atticism, and one 
wonders why he was "compelled to give a larger place in his treatise to 
Stoic principles than Cicero" does (p. 232). Cicero accepts the principles 
of Latinitas as rudimentary if not axiomatic {Brutus 140) and gives an 
appreciative description of the genus humile {Orator 75-90) as one, but 
not the only, constituent of eloquence. Quintilian, whose purpose is 
more pedagogic, sets forth the rules of good use at greater length 
(i. 5 ff), but does not differ from Cicero in his fundamental estimate of 
style. So with Pliny. His occasional commendations of pressus sermo 
purusque are not different in purport from Cicero's eulogy of Caesar's 
Commentaries {Brutus 262): they are hardly evidence of new and special 
influence of "Stoic" theory. Pliny might well, after the delivery of his 
Panegyricus feel inclined to less florid diction {Ep. iii. 18. 10) and yet 
remain leagues away from Stoicism. But though Pliny and Quintilian 
are Ciceronians, their own criticisms give evidence — and this is Dr. 
Smiley's point— of the survival of "Attic" tendencies in their day. 
Tacitus, too, in his Dialogus, comes out for the simpler style, though we 
must make some allowance in such a work for dramatic imputation. We 
should welcome a study of the difference between Tacitus' later manner 
and Atticism. Distinctly the most skilful and interesting chapter in the 
dissertation is that on Fronto. To him, both Cicero and Cato are 
fountain-heads of eloquence; Stoicism and rhetorical embellishment are 
no longer at odds. The "theory of style which was formulated by those 
who sought simply docere has in the age of Fronto been appropriated by 
those whose chief object is deZectore" (p. 259). This same fusion of 
tendencies, with a plentiful admixture of pedantry, appears also in 
Aulus Gellius. Sextus Empiricus, the last writer treated, shows in his 
attack on grammar that there are still Atticists to demolish. It would 
be interesting to determine, if one could with any certainty, how much 
of the later criticism of Stoic principles was called forth by contemporary 
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movements and how much was traditional — an echo of the discussions 
of Cicero's day. We hope Dr. Smiley may find occasion to follow the 
fortunes of Stoicism in still later periods of the empire, and to round out 
his present treatment by a chapter on the philosopher Seneca. 

E. K. Rand 
Harvard University 



The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Borne from the Pontifi- 
cate of Julius II to that of Paul III. By Rodolfo 
Lanciani. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Pp. xii+340. $5.00. 

This sumptuous volume is similar in style to the author's earlier 
English books. Like them it is profusely and beautifully illustrated, 
and furnishes very entertaining reading. The titles of its seven chapters 
are, "The City," "Life in the City," "Paul III," "Michelangelo," "Vit- 
toria Colonna," "Raphael," and "Agostino Chigi," but these titles serve 
as convenient pegs on which to hang a great variety of topics. About all 
that is of any value for the classical student is scattered through the first 
three chapters, in which the author deals with the improvements of 
various kinds that were carried on during the two hundred years after 
the return of Gregory XI in 1377, and describes the condition of the city 
itself and of the monuments of antiquity, and their treatment by popes 
and cardinals. For instance, he gleans from a bull of Martin V the in- 
formation that in 1425 the butchers had established themselves in the 
forum of Nerva and in the theater of Marcellus, the fishmongers in the 
portico of Octavia, the tanners in the stadium of Domitian, the glass- 
blowers in the baths of Agrippa, etc. Attention is rightly called to one 
fact which is usually overlooked, that is that only "scanty vestiges of 
mediaeval Rome are left standing. If we except a few churches which 
have been spared the heinous transformations of the seventeenth century, 
a few baronial towers not yet whitewashed or turned into tenements, and 
a few private houses which have not yet fallen into the hands of specu- 
lators, Rome oifers no connecting link between the classic and the modem 
age" (p. 47). The explanation of this condition of things (p. 49), however, 
is hardly adequate. 

As in all Lanciani's books, many things are stated as facts that are not 
universally accepted as such. E. g., on p. 37, n., on the "received notion " 
about the Tarpeian Rock; the "notion "has not yet been disproved. The 
identification (pp. 122, 145) of the ruins in the Colonna gardens with 
Aurelian's Temple of the Sun is more than doubtful. No such accuracy 
of measurement of the ancient water supply as is found on p. 77 is pos- 
sible. The statement p. 140 about the origin of the university of Rome 
is amazing. The book is interesting to the general reader, for whom it 
is plainly intended, but is otherwise unimportant. 

Samuel Ball Plainer 



